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interest for genera! readers, and therefore is perhaps 
wisely omitted. 

The account of the diamond takes up no less than 
150 pages, and, large as is the amount of information 
collected, there is much more that might with advan¬ 
tage have been included if all the researches of recent 
years could have been utilised. As it is, the book 
brings together an enormous mass of details which 
could only be obtained by long and patient research 
among widely scattered sources of information. The 
corundum and beryl gems, topaz, opal, &c., are also 
very fully treated; but an important feature of this 
work is the account given of the large number of 
crystalline minerals, quite unknown to lapidaries and 
the general public, which are capable of being em¬ 
ployed as gems, and as such, are scarcely, if at 
all, inferior in beauty to the stones -which have become 
famous and are so universally sought after. The 
varieties of zircon, spinel and tourmaline, which, in 
the hands of a good lapidary, are capable of yielding 
gems of exquisite colour and beauty, are well described 
in this work; while the numerous minerals which more 
rarely yield transparent and lustrous varieties that can 
be cut as gems are indicated by the author. In this 
connection we may point out that even the rare and 
beautiful varieties of spodumene—known as hiddenite 
and kunzite—have been included in this edition. The 
appendix on pearls and coral is interesting, and is 
necessary to complete the book as a work of reference 
on the subject. We heartily congratulate the author 
on having found so competent and judicious a trans¬ 
lator, and the translator on having devoted his atten¬ 
tion to a work so well worthy of having labour spent 
upon it 

Dr. Farrington’s book is on a much smaller scale 
than Prof. Max Bauer’s, but the illustrations are of 
the same beautiful character. The general account of 
precious stones has to be compressed into 65 pages, 
but, as might be expected from the author, the matter 
is accurate and is very judiciously arranged, while 
some of the discussions, like those on the superstitions 
connected with precious stones, are full of interest. 
The account of the several minerals—not only those 
so commonly employed as gems, but the rarer ones 
which can be cut and used in the same way—is, as in 
the case of Max Bauer’s treatise, very full and 
accurate; but the treatment of each has, from the scope 
of the work, to be much more concise. The typo¬ 
graphy and general appearance of the book are of the 
excellence we are in the habit of finding in the best 
publications of the American Press J. W. J. 


SPECIALISED CHEMISTRY. 
Synthetische Methoden der organischen Chemie. By 
Theodor Posner. Pp. xxxi + 435. (Leipzig: Veit 

and Co., 1903.) 

HEMICAL literature has assumed such enormous 
proportions during the last two decades that it 
is at times almost like seeking a needle in a haystack 
to endeavour to find whether certain branches of the 
subject have previously been worked at or not. The 
difficulty is not so much on account of the variety 
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oi books written on the different branches of chemistry, 
although their number is colossal, but because there 
are so many journals and periodicals, and because these 
are so widely distributed. 

A chemist who studies or works along a special 
branch of the subject might hope that all others who 
work on similar lines would endeavour to publish their 
results in one or other of a limited number of journals. 
Actually this is not the case, and as a consequence he 
must either take in an immense number of periodicals, 
most of which time w'ill not permit him to glance at, 
much less study, or he must join some society which 
takes in these journals. There is, of course, another 
and very real objection to taking in a vast number of 
journals—the expense. Those who devote themselves 
to scientific research are not—generally speaking— 
endowed with excessive riches. Chemists, therefore, 
are ready to welcome works w'hich are accurate com¬ 
pilations of scientific research, but even here, vanitas 
vanitatis, the books are out of date almost before they 
have left the press. How-ever, they are good and 
useful up to the time at which they were published, and 
may save a good deal of back reference. 

The book before us is such a compilation. When 
one is engaged on research it is of the greatest possible 
advantage to be able to consult a work which will tell 
us at a glance all the most important methods for 
carrying out this or that operation. 

For example, a chemist may be dealing with a sub¬ 
stance which he suspects may be a ketone. He is 
aware that ketones form oximes, hydrazones, semi- 
carbazides, &c., but he may not have at his fingers’ 
ends all the methods which can be employed to bring 
about these reactions. Dr. Posner’s book will be of 
great help to him in such circumstances. 

The book commences with a florid introduction, from 
which we gather the author’s object in writing the 
book. It is briefly to give a collection of synthetical 
methods which are of general applicability. Special 
syntheses for particular compounds are not given, even 
when they are of great individual importance. In 
only giving general reactions we think the author was 
well advised, otherwise the book must have assumed 
unwieldy proportions. 

Under the heading of sulpho-acids we find various 
methods for sulphonating the hydrocarbons, chloro- 
ccmpounds, amido-compounds, &c. Dr. Posner rarely 
condescends to give exact methods of preparation, this, 
we presume, because very' full references are appended 
at the bottom of each page. This is all very well 
where one has a large library which contains th_e books 
and journals from which the references are taken, but 
it rather detracts from the value of the work. The 
great advantage of such a work as this should be its 
enabling one to dispense with a large number of 
reference books. 

The book is divided into four main parts. The first 
part deals with the hydrocarbons, and commences with 
a short description of the different classes of hydro¬ 
carbons in the aliphatic series. We then come to a 
short description of some of the methods of preparation 
of acetylene and diacetylene. This leads us up to ring 
hydrocarbons and ring syntheses. Part ii. treats of 
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the single derivatives of the hydrocarbons, such as the 
halogen, nitro, amido, &c. The third part is devoted 
to the study of the poly-compounds. The sugars are 
ftere dealt with, and are very fully given. On p. 265 
there is a very useful diagram showing schematically 
the sugar syntheses. The fourth part treats of hetero¬ 
cyclic compounds. 

The theoretical introductions at the commencement 
of the subsections are succinct, and give one an idea 
of the particular class of substance in a few sentences. 
A little more space might have been given to the 
quinones. Under this heading we only find one and 
a half pages, most of which is devoted to benzoquinone. 
There are, indeed, other references to quinones in the 
book, but these do not deal with the modes of prepar¬ 
ation. 

The compilation of a book such as this requires an 
immense amount of work, and we think, taking it as 
a whole, although there are a good many omissions, 
that Dr. Posner is to be congratulated on having 
brought out a really useful work. F. M. P. 


CHEESE-MITES. 

British Tyroglyphidae. By Albert D. Michael, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., F.R.M.S., &c, Vol. ii. (London : Printed 
for the Ray Society, 1903.) 

HIS is a second volume only by date and binding; 
otherwise it is part and parcel of the first, com¬ 
pleting the story with all the scientific skill in descrip¬ 
tion and illustration, the critical acumen, and the due 
proportion of enlivening touches to which attention 
was directed in these columns two years ago. An 
annotated list of the principal known or supposed 
species, not hitherto recorded as British, is a valuable 
supplement, here thrown in as a free gift beyond the 
requirements of the title. An interesting addition to 
the group of cheese-mites is furnished by the new 
genus and species,. Fusacarus laminipes , a little fusi¬ 
form broad-legged acarid discovered by Mr. Michael 
in moles’ nests, sometimes abundant, yet not present 
in every nest, and never observed upon the mole itself. 

Among statements of economic importance may be 
noted the author’s remarks on Tyroglyphus longior, 
Gervais. Of this he says. 

“ It seems to me to be found in almost all houses 
upon dried provisions, often swarming in enormous 
numbers. I have also found it most prolific on hay 
and fodder, often increasing in countless millions. I 
once had a sample of hay sent me from a large hay¬ 
stack on a first-class farm in Ireland; the whole stack 
had practically' been destroyed by this Acarus; there 
were, weight for weight, as large quantities of Acari 
as of hay in the sample.” 

On the other hand he vindicates Histiogaster ento- 
mophagus (Laboulbfene) from the reproach, conveyed 
in its specific name, of devastating entomological collec¬ 
tions. Also he agrees with the French acarologists 
in being hard of belief that the mite which Riley and 
Planchon called Tyroglyphus phylloxeras was at all 
likely to benefit the French vine-growers by its impor¬ 
tation. For one thing, in his opinion, France already 
possessed the mite in question under an earlier name, 
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and for another, he holds that cheese-mites in general 
are not at all partial to feeding on insects until the 
insects are not only dead, but dried, in which con¬ 
dition the dreaded Phylloxera ceases to be a devastator 
of vineyards. But if Riley’s mite does the wine-pro¬ 
ducer no essential good, Carpoglyphus anonymus, 
Haller, does the wine-vendor positive harm. Anything, 
indeed, might be expected of a creature so reprobate 
that it devours the gold size of the very cell in which 
it is being reared for scientific observation. But this 
species, which in very Irish fashion has been named 
“ the nameless,” further outrages sentiment by being, 
what the lower animals so seldom are, a set of little 
drunkards. They defy the great wine-merchants of 
Paris by increasing in immense quantities inside the 
wine bottles, “ maintaining their position on the 
surface of the wine without getting drowned by stand¬ 
ing on minute pieces of cork,” and in this ideal home 
for inebriates drawing their nourishment from the 
wine. 

Directly in his preface and incidentally elsewhere 
Mr. Michael directs attention to the unsatisfactory pro¬ 
cess by which chains are being riveted on zoologists in 
regard to nomenclature. Flis remarks are opportune. 
It may easily come to be supposed that the important 
compilation of “ Das Tierreich ” represents on this 
and some other questions a consensus of opinion. But 
that is contrary to the fact, the apparent consensus 
meaning nothing more than a (possibly very reluctant) 
concession to a supposed need for uniformity, by which 
the value of “ Das Tierreich ” itself is not a little likely 
to be seriously impaired. Moreover, the rules which 
appear to have been agreed on by the committee of 
the International Zoological Congress are themselves 
under more than one grave disadvantage. The report 
brought up to the highly representative meeting of that 
congress at Cambridge in 1898 was for some esoteric 
reason withdrawn from discussion. This opportunity 
being lost, a larger committee was appointed, but the 
rules appear to have been settled by only five of the 
members, Great Britain being left unrepresented at the 
critical time, through the withdrawal of two members 
and the absence of a third. After all, perhaps, it is 
consoling to reflect that rules can only find their 
ultimate sanction in the practice of the best writers, 
and work like Mr. Michael’s helps one to maintain 
that British zoology is neither dead nor sleeping, and 
that it cannot in the long run be left out of account. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Zoology: Descriptive and Practical. By Prof. Buel P. 
Colton. Part i. Descriptive. Pp. x + 375; 201 

figures. Price 4s. 6 d. Part ii. Practical. Pp. 
xvii + 204. Price 2 s. (London : D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1904.) 

The author points out in an admirable preface that 
the study of natural history in schools should follow 
the seasons, and that animals should be studied in re¬ 
lation to their surroundings. “ The study of the 
relations of animals to their surroundings is a constant 
investigation of cause,” and the pupil has above all 
to inquire into the meanings of facts. But exercises 
in classification, in the detailed analysis of types, in 
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